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Laaga age-related attitudinal differences between two 
Mlingual. students at the anl^rsity of Texas at El Paso ave 
examiQsi. Th'e student designated "R" is found to exhibit languags 
loyalty to. bo^h English and Spanish- Spanish is his language of 
choice chiefly §hen his conversational partner expfects Spanish. 
Student "L" maintains preferential loyalty to Spanish, which he uses 
invariably with all Mexican- Rit.ericans. R and L wer6' raised in 
similar families, schooled in apparently identical environments, and 
l^ve in the same neighborhood,* Standard soc:i.olinguisti*c 
^siuastioaaaires provide no jexplanation for the attitudinal differensfes 
between the two- Closer exa»ination of the students* background leads 
to the conclusion -that the differences stem from two factors. First, 
though both .stTidents* mothers are virtually Spanish monQlingu.al, R's 
mother laft her middle- class- Mexican home in her twenties, after 
receiving a high school education, while L»£ mothefr left her 
working-class home in her. teens, after receivina an eighth-grade 
education. Second, L, urlike R, spent his first eleven years ani 
received his elementary education in El Paso's Segundo Barrio, a 
district. These findings . imply that portraits of one's subjects, 
t,-sed on clo^e personal acquaintance, can be"a more effective 
research tool\ than standardized questionnaires. (JB) * 
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I propose to discuss and then expand on a 'sociol inguistic approach which 
promises, to bring us closer to capturing the total pictur-e of language attitudes 
and language behavior'among U.S. Hispanic and.o^ier bilingual populations. The 
technique is termed ""relational bil ingual ism" by. i,ts inventor, Jaco6'*0rnstein. 
He first brought fort.h this technique in 1973; it was first pnesented .in print 
in Ornstein 1978. J| • , " ^ ^ 

Ornstein begins by advocating a moratorium on psychometric approaches to . 
bil ingual ism, as he .s convinced that- "the examination of bil ingual ism, .by" such 
means as reaction time- tests and other psychol inguistic measures, in moj*e nr 
less artificial contexts, may have reached the point of diminishing returns by 
now"" (1-978 ^l 49). In. this regard he cites E.G. Malherbe, jf/ho commented at the , 
1967 I-nternational Conference on the Description and .Measurement of Bil ingual ism" 
(see Malherbe '969): . ' . ^ 

. Lt is"doubtfu1 whether bilingualism per se can be measured apart 
. from .the situation in which it is to ^unction in the social context in 
which a particular individual dperates-1 inguistical ly. The only 
practical line of approach to this complicate,d problem which I can 
suggest 'is to a.ssess 'bilingualism' in terms of certain social and 
occupationa l demand s of a practical nature in a particular society. 
Here again the criterion is to be 'bil ingual ism for what'. Pi;rpose 
and function arc the main determinants. ^ 

Just when psychometrics approached the brink and began to teeter, along 

came variabl e-r^iles sociol inguistics. to save the day, or so Ornstein argwes: 

fundamental changes of emphasis wet*e prpmised by the advancing methodologies 

of Fishman, Gumperz, Labov, Haugen, and others^whom Ornstein cites as variously 

advocating micro-sociol inguistic approaches to societal bilingualism (Fishman 

1972;250-55 and 302-), interaction of small groups with language communities 

» (Gumperz 1964) in terms of individu.al possession of X ..number of codes or stjjles ' 

amounting to a linguistic repertoire-, peer-group aff il iation as both function 

and product of varying language styles used.(LaboV' 1970), and the like. The 

upshot then, is that nov; may be the right time "to start shifting the emphasis . 

radically from the linguistic to the societal dimension" (Ornstein 1978:149). 



Ornstein proposes to do sq with "relational bil ingual ism," which he defines 
as a technique in which "the general focus would be on the bil ingual /bicul tural 
individual and how he exists and .functions within society and the '-smalj groups'' 
and greater society to which „he belongs" (1978:149). Rel£|,tional t?il ingual ism 

would be concerned with questions such as: What are the possible relationships 

** • ' ' ■ • 

of bilingual status "to other personal characteristics as well as to the' social 

"0 ■, , 

variables of a 'dependent' type? How do bil ingual s fare, perform, and compete 

ia the various domains of 1 iving crucial to them, by«comparispn with monol ingudl s? 

How do bili.nguals and bidialectals measure up against mono! ingual s" in school 

and elsewhere? The metfiod, in short, extends (1978:150) t 

, ... the basic concept o,f 'functional' as ordinarily used among linguists 

to cover both the linguistic and the societal . $xes. The linguistic di- 
• - mension pays attention to the' facts about [the bilingual '5]' ability 
to perfoVm in the' various language varieties^he possesses, .while the 
societal one concerns itself with how these . . . may relate to lhe°' 
roles played by him* iri^ society; in comparison with a^ 'homogeneous' * 
mono! ingual /monocul tural .... ' 

Relational bil ingual ism< then, relates "bil ingual/bicul tur^l status (as an in- 

dependent variable) to o^her s6cietal variables, be tff^y demographic, socio- 

logical, psychological, educational, or the like" (1bid^); Ornstein in his own 

. study of El Paso informants specifically compares a'U the following to each 

\ 

Other: father's education, mother's education, social class, Spanish at work, 

-Spanish at home,' in the "overall eVivironment," in college, in church, in recrea- 

I. . , ' . 

. tion, number of siblings, assimi»lati"on problems (by which we presume assimija- 

tion to the ecionomically dominant if, in El Paso, numerica.lly smaller Anglo- 

.American society--note that in El Paso 'Anglo-American' is defined popJlarly as 

any perso/i not entirely of Mexican descent, 'the qualifier being necessary to 

account for the not insignificant mixed-ethnic population), militancy attitude, 

difficulty of college Spanish (apparently "coursework in Spanish language and 

literature at the college level"), language preference^ English capability, 

Spanish capability, importance ofTnglish, total score of language use, hiqK 

i 



sch<^ol rank/ .grade point average, math and verbal scores on the SAT, and six 
types of oral and written scores derived from compositions undertaken and intarr . 
views held 'In conjunction with Ornstein's "Sociol inguisti'c Studies on' Southwest 
Bilingual ism" projecKat the Univ. of Texas-El Paso in the early 'seventies. 

\ ■ 

The above list of variables is impressive, yet inevitably my criticism 

has the" following thrust: not tha-t it was insufficiently long, but that it 

• ■ 

went nowhere as far as it could in its search for factors motiv ating attitudes 
which in'turn can be hypothesized as influencing pefformince— in short j language , 
behavior, and what, in the individual's SQcioeconomic lor psychologicat-historical 
background, gives rise to it. (In all fairness I should add that computational 
difficulties apparently prevented -Ornstein and^^associates from analyzing the . ' 
full gamut of -variables originally ircluded in . their background quest ion^ia'i re. 

Ornstein's findings, then, while useful, serve to illustrate both the limitations 

> 

o/.the data base' of thi^s particular study and the circumscription to which. all 
a priori studies such as this one subject themselves to. As i wiM argue below, 
a list of variables tan only achieve explanato»*y sufficiency if the search in- • 
eludes what 1 am 'going to term historical -psychological protraits of (in this 
case)" bilingual subjects. 

Before I contribute to the hopefully nascent sub-field of sociol inguistic . 
historical-psychological, portraiture, I will briefly review the findings of 
Ornstein 1978, pointing out what he learned and what he did not. 

It-s4s not surprising that Oriristein discovered positive relationships be- 
tween good command erf written English on the part of his 30 test subjects and 
high scores on Scholastic Aptitude Tests, high grade point averages, and the 
like. Even at a university which like UTEP makes ciertain course and even test- 
ing accomodations to that small but growing, significant and often wealthy per- 

1 r 

centage of its population which daily comtiutes from Ciudad 0u5re^j directly 
across the Mexican border, most classes and^ost standardized evaluations con-^ 



tinue to be irr Engl ish«.- No insights- into psycho-history are needed to expUin 

these findings", narnstein also I'earned that while cotiibir\ed overall Spanish per- 

* - , t ' . ' ^ * ■ 

forma nqe has a significant po-sitive CQrre\ation witH combined English perfor-^ 

rrdnce Jt "does not correlate with written Engl ish" skill . He also found that 

"high school Spanish courses showed no correlation with perforrriance in Spanish 

on our test, whereas the taking of such courses at 'the college level had a strong 

' ■ ^. ■ - " ft . - 

relationship with performance in the written Spanish skill" (1978:162); in all , 

likelihood not psycho-history btnt simple common sense is needed to conclude that 

students who knew they'^' possessed some expertise in written 'Spanish were pre- 

' < , , ■■ • ■ . ' ■ ■ . 

cisely the" ones who decided to sign 'up for coursey/ork in elementary written , 
Spanish; Interiestingly, self-evaluation of Spanish skills "relates positively 

9 

with actual performance, but self -evaluation of English skills does not" (1978: 
162)— an indication perhaps that since English is the language that the worlds 
of work and" school north of the border take most seriously, it is also the 
language jjhe possession of skills in which might cause the timid to underrates 
(for, fear of being "found out" on the job- Or elsewhere?) but the' highly confident 
to overrate. Here then is a questtpn for the psycho-historian to tackle. (He 
or she may be confounded--or not--by another finding of Ornstein-'^s that "ho re- 
lationship„ appeared to exist between attri but ion-^of the importance of English 
skills and actual perform4nce in English," a statement 9 pen 'to various inter- 
pretations..') ' ■ ' 

Very useful, as Ornstein puts it, referring to findings of Grebler, Moore 
and Guzman (1970), in "breaking down some long-held and cherished beliefs about 
bilinguals/biculturals in our society" (1978:163) are the following conclusions: 
that attitudes of loyalty to Spanish and English appeared to have no significant 
'..r^elatipn to performance in either, and that attitudes of loyalty to Mexican- 
American and Anglo cultures respectively appeared to have no meaningful corre- 
lation with performance in either Spanish or English. Grebler et al . however 
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were basing their conclusions on surveys conducted in San Antonio and Los 
Angeles, and as we can learn from the los Angeles-based' findings of David L6pez 
in his important "Chicano Language Loyalty in an Urban Setting" (1978), per- 
formance or indeed the very ability to function in Spanish is greatly diminished - 
in Los" Angeles at least by the end of the third generation, except, perhaps, 

• . ■ * ■ 

among small bands of language loyalists. What is more, peither Los Angeles, nor 
San Antonio is located on the Mexican border. A possible consequence of El 
Paso's borderli^ne location is tijat Spanish is so ubiquitous and therefore so » ^ 
necessary (or perhaps the opposite?; no matter--a mutual reinforcement is 
clearly at^work) that proficiency in.at least its informal .spoken repertoires 
is simply taken for grantee^ similarly, in El Paso no language "loyalty" is 
needed to obviate diminution or extinction; it should be noted that in my three . 
a'rid a half years of teaching Mexican-American students and meeting them socially 
I have never encountered one who did not have at least some proficiency in Span- 
ish-. More interesting to the psycho -historian is Ornstein's conclusion that 
"a greater amount of use of Spanish in 'mainstream' contacts (that is, in' work, 
school ..and formal domains) correlates positively with acknowledgment/of adjust- 
ment problems to the'dominant Anglo culture" (1978:162) In those areas of the 
city where it j_s dominant. . ' 

This, then (together with a brief, conclusion about the lack of correlation 

0 

between pro-Chicanoist militancy and language preference), constitutes the sum 
of the findings of this particular exercise in relational bil ingual ism as ap- 

« 

plied by Ornstein to 30 students at UTEP. In what follows I will attempt to 
show that a«.psycho-historical expansion of relational 'jil ingual ism can, if not • . 

I 

prove (i.e., empirically) the vitality or insignificance of other- insights, then 
at least -aid (through individual anecdotes, narratively set forth) in the dis- V^^^ 
covery of these insights, which "in turn cen be quantified empirically at some 
future date. 



Where Ornstein used 30 subjects, l' use ^nly two. Both are former students. 
It should be stressed that both are now friends mine; this is significant 
because I am convinced that only by having established bona fide associa-tio'ns 
with my two informants was I able to be a party to those crucial off-Jiand 
comments that reveaT, unwittingly, so very much about mo'tivation and behavior. ' 
I should add that on those few occasions when I was obligated to .ask direct 
questions so as to fill in va, ious gaps, the resultant responses though freely 
given were nonetheless accompanied by a certain embarrassment, proving yet 
again that language .behavior constitutes a. sensitive pa^t of the core of 'human, 
personality, and, like sexual ity, xan only be gotten at through indirection, ' 
by participant-observers. 

My first friend /informant is R. As a 21 -year-old El Pasorborn-^and-raised 
Mexican-Amprican, R's background, closely approximates what I k'now'to be the 
typical background of many of the 30 students Ornstein surveyed in the early— «^ 
1970' s. ■ . . " 

R is the oldest offspring of a Chicano father (a skilled laborer raised 
from infancy in El Paso 'though born in Mexico) and a Mexican-raised mother. The 
family owns their own home in a lower middle-class neighborhood which is now 
about 90% Hispanic but which was ethnically balanced when R first entered 
school 16 years ago. This historical' fact is critical and, together with R's 
tend^icy toward conformism, goes a long way tov/ard explaining how R acquired 
English', and how well. Though R'§ father is a balanced though underdeveloped 
bilingual, R's mother's bilingual ism is strongly Spanish-dominant with onlj> 
limited receptive skilJ5 in English (it should be mentioned tffat in El, Paso it 
is entirely possible to live out one's Life in Spanish in all (Jomain.s in' most 
neighborhoods). Over the years, R's mother has continued to, insist that she 
receive only Spanish both within abd outside the-hoflie from husband and children 

9 

alike. Predominance of Spanish as a -home language was reinforced by th^ pre^ 

8. 
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sence, at home, of two older half-sjsters the prodtlcts of R's mother's first 
marriage in Mexico. Th'us by.age five, when R had first begun venturing out , 
inta the wider neighborhood, he was essentially monolingual in Spanish though. 

c 

he does recall knowing a little English as a result of his father's having 
spoken lit to him on occasion, and'through watching television. . . ' 

According. to his self -report, R entered first grade witK "some"- receptive, 
"skills in English, these having beer> picked tip through neighborhood associa^ 
'4ions. It was at' this point that he" took the .quantum leap into bil ingual ism. 
That leap was prompted t5y his realization (no doubt justified— bear in mind that 
the year vfts 1963) that the English-monolingual teacher favored children who 
could speak English. He then by his own account began td associate mainly with 
those schoolmates* whose preferred language was English (this 'number included • 
youngsters from both ethnic groups and of English-monolingual as well as Spanish- 
English bil ingual backgrounds). Again by self-report, R had become fluent in 
English by the start of the following school year. . • 

It was at 'this point that R's home became bilingual as, the Well-known pa.t- 
tern set in (for a recent manifestation of which see Roger Cole, "Divergent 
and Convervjent Attitudes. Toward tjigi Al satian Dialect," V975, vis "a vis Allemanic 

to French hotiejanguage Si^itches prompted by children): the four children, led 

• . ' ' . . \ , 4 ■ 

by older brother R,- used the language of the school for purposes of inter- 

sibling communica'tioij, and gradually extended that language to preferred tongue 

of interlocution with the one parent (t-he father) who (lot only spO/ke it but who 

. afso^ermitteci it to be used with him. Present language use patterns in R's 

home (I should add that like most UTEP students he lives at hotne and commutes 

to campus>"are therefore predictabVe: English is used roughly 90% of the time^ 

■ 

' f 00' communication between R, his two younger sisters both still at home, and his 
younger brother; .when Spanish' is used (the remaining self-reported 10 per cent 
of the time') it is for purposes«of, as R puts it, "emphasis," i.e., the well- 



known device of foregrounding. Yet Spanish .is very much alive as a home language. 
R's mother sees to that. The family rule of thumb is that all verbal /inter- 

action involving the mother must take part in Spanish even thoughthe mother ii* 

. ■ ^ ■ . 

not direc tly addressed by the particular conversational turn; thQs in a~speech 

* 

event involving R, his brother, his two sisters, his father, and his mother, the 
sole language is Spanish. With the departure of the mother, however, the medium 
of exchange becomes English. 

Viewed as a set ting, or domain, however, the "honfie" is clearly a biltngua^V 
entity, though it is evident 4hat the prtme factor guaranteeing Spanish main- 
tenance is the mother. Yet the m.other is best viewed as a sort of spoke in a; 
vast Spanish reinforcement machine, since R's family is regularly visited by 
(and regularly visits) a small army of the mother's parents, aunts and uncles, 
cousins, in-laws, godparents, godchildren, and friends from Chihuahua city, 242 
miles'to the south of El Paso. • (Th^less-numerous'relatives of the father on 
the other hand are hardly ever related to, with the exception of an aunt v5ho 
lives in California and who §peaks to all but R's mother in Engl ish— though the 
aunt by "profession .is a Spanish teacherl). As younger children, R and his sib- . 
lings were fr-equently taker; on visits to Chihuahua and R himself has internal- 
ized Jthis particular route to the extent that he visits Chihuahua, alone or 

. •« . " 

with relatives or schoolmates, about three times a year. 

' ~' ■ ' 

Strong countervailing forces, then—elicit and thorough equation of 

"school" as an English-speaking domain coupled with academic over-achiever at- 
titudes and results, plus consistent participafion in English-only school ac- 
tivities such as editing the highschool newspaper and serving, at UTEP, as 
chairman of a major student -faq^jlty committee, paired off .with wel 1 -maintained 
ties to the interior of Mexico along with full-scale retention of Spanish as 
the (literally) mother tongue at home—have served to develop in R a wide range 
of superficially antithetical attitudes toward language, toward language use in 



the home domain and in s'oc'ietywand toward -ethnic aggrupations indent if i able in 
p^rt by language or language behavior. ^ ' . . . • 

To give some examples: On the one hand,. R is, currently worried about what 
he perceivei" to be his three nieces' "slowness" in acquiring^Engl'ish (the three 
are the pre- school -age children of one of his older -half-sisters who, ilow divorced 
•and working full-tim6, regularly leaves them with R's molher during the ^ay)* 'On 
•tj^e other hand, R is quate >critical bf cert^iin^ Mexican-American friends of his v 
whose command of Spanish is, as he puts it, "obscen^," i.e., poor. ,*ft,'s com- 
plex of ethnqsQCial attitudes is at first blush contradictory, and represents 
an interesting varia1iion-on tlie thefne of divided Idyalty; while on the one hand, 
he has voiced severe criticism of not anly Mexico^buf of .Mexicans (to* the extent • 
of tilling me a long series of genuinely "obscepe"- Mexican- jokes on occasion), 

on th'e'other hand he has an atmost mystical belief in the abil ity of''MeXiiCan_ • 
•* * _ ^ * ,<("•'" ■ • • , ■ 

oil to., improve Me-xi CO, and is sensitive to out-grofi'ff ci^iticism- of Mexico^ thaif 

is not in accord with his own .perCv^ptioYrs^ of that country'^s 'real ity. In light 

of his worries over the three' hi. eces' failures to-pi'd*k up Engli-sh 4t ap early 

age,, it is- revealing -.thj^t he became quite emotional in the f.aira.f.l978 about''* ' 

the locally famous "Resendez'"case in which a Mexican-American was ficed from- 

his job as cleric in the mailroom at. El .Paso's • > • Bank by, an ,En^i sh-,^ 
» ' , • _ . i' - ^ .< , • 

maVol'ingual black supervi'sor who, having establi-shed an English-only policy in 

^, 

his section of operations, objicted to Rpsendez's; speaking Spanish during work 
hours. (When the local, court rufed in favor of the bank, which Resendez had 
sued, -a "boycott was organized, demonstrations were held, much money was reporti^dly 

• • k • • ' 

withdrawn, and -the superviw Was last seen signing u? for night courses in 
Spanish.) ^ shoJld add that whiliC R's^rongly supported _Res§ndez' s .right ^fo . 
use Spanish on the job, R'^ father, who^ was Spanish-dominan\ .for a much longer . 

time that R, took the opposite stance. ' . 

' ■ ■ ' ' ' •••.>.' 

While R himself shows relatively few pf the oral stigmata ^of bil ingualism-..' 



in, that his eonimand of English is totally native faftef tlrree years of my hearing 
Jiim spea-k iti the only feature- of phonology, grainmar., lexicon or intonation that 
I find attributable tor non-natjiveness .whether pri!jiary^)r' secondary is a tendency 
to produce -ft higher percentage of non-schw'aed wprlqsegmentalv' singular indefii;ite ^ 
articles' than would the hypothetical average, native Anglomorto phone, thus, greater 
freque^ncy of /a^batVha^s/ than of /a^b3ta_ha?;sA etc.) and his command" of 
•Spanish native -as wel 1 ,. R is nonetheless quite aware of and worried ab'out his 
inab>jlity to perform w&ll ,in the arcrolects of Spanish while discussing certain 
to'ptcs, especially, of course, '^school" topics, given that his* eciucatioTi has 
besn uniformly anglophone with the exception of two semest^ers' worth of first- 
year course work in "Spanish for Nativfe Speakers" at UTEP. Periodically R talks 
of taking a-^-summer off to study in Mexico,\^yet his plans tp do so keep. , getting 
postponed because of ^self-generated pressur^^ to finish up at UTEP^and then move- 
'on to .'gradaate v/ork lin 'busi/ness or law. Relatively free of stigmata, R is- 
also' highly adept at determining which language or combination of loanguages , 
to use with which interlocutor. Shortly before piittihg tKese observations to , - f 
paper I deliberately engaged R in a lor^ discussion abcMit'iais strategies for ne- 
gotiating*, fcr,- fnore often, for rapidly deciding on language choice, especially - 

• . * * • * 

with .interi ocutors not previously known to him^ As I believe to be true of 

most Mexican-American bilinguals in El-*Paso, R's sRiVls in this area are highly 

developed and Yemini scent of thos^ described by Monica Heller (1978), reporting 

V ' • f 

on language choice negotiations .in Mohtreffi . -Merely by' limiting mysglT to an 
analysis of R's self-report on laitguage-cho.ice strategies I would-have enough 
.material 'for a' separate' monograph,' so what foTl'pws here is a Very-trief encap- 
sulation o'f those tactics for initiating conversations- with persons unj^nown to 
him and whom ho has yet to'fiear s'peek: . ^ ' * . 

' . All Anglos ar^ .addressed 'in Pnglish.*^ Thoso few p?^sons w^ose pigmentation, 
hair, ifiannSf of d^es-sing pr kinesics do not suffice to*'assign_ th,em an ethnic 



classiffcation are 'spoken to in English,«but hesitatingly, sinc^ on suc> occa- 
sions k expects the interlocutor' to prov'ide the clue." Hisp:.nics v/hose clothes 

4 

and gestures designate them. as from Ciudad Juarez or elsewhere in Mexico are 
given Spaniih; older Mexican'-ArT^ericans (middle-agftl and up) are given Spanish; 
. younge r Mexican -Americans are usually giveo English unless the- setting is one 
of ..the several "El Paso neighborhoods in which Spanish is known to pred' ninate 
in all domains (i.e., where Spamish is the base language among all Hispanics 
of all generation^) . R admit? that the greatest diffitulty in language choice 

. ■ ■ > 

involves ^Mexica'n-Americans of roughTy his own generation in non- barrio settings 

■ 1 ■ " . ■ \ 

such as the UTEP campus. His strategy there. is generally to attempt to overhear 

a given potential \nterlotutor verbally interacting with other Mexicah<;7\mericans 

o'f the same generation before "deciding which language to use or whether ,to use 

both (in .code-switching); however if such is ncft possible, «R will initiate the 

•interaction in English, all the while, closely observing his interlocutor's res- 

ponses to determine whether a switch to Spanis<h would be wise. 

There are other dimensions to R's sociol inguistic personal ity which must 
'be mentioned if a full explanation of his behavior is to emerge, yet 1 will 
wait-to name them until after I have begun providing a portrait af my second 
frTend/inforniant, L. ' ^ ' j 

A.complete SE-S portrait of Lvand R would produce an, almost identical set 
of figures. Bothlire of an age (L is one year younger than R), both were borp 
in El 'Paso, both are Mexican-Americ;fln, bpth are upperclassmen at UTEP, both are 
sons of blue-col;\ar father.s, both have several brothers and sisters younger than- 
they., both intend to do graduate work,, both ^re actually the products of the 
same grade school and the same highschool and even live in the same neighhor- 
• hoocji in fact on the same street, four blocks irom each other (I should add 
that thiey 'are only superf icic'VI'y acquainted). Yet a description-.&f the language 
attitudes-and Tan.guabe behavior' of I, yields a very different set'o^ resuV.s. 



r 

from those ascribed to R. " . 

L was a student of mine inr a Spanish for" native-speakers class (though not 
at the same \;inie as R). Whereas R as a student was quiet, almost shy, seldom 
volunteering answers or asking questions during class, L was extremely out-going, 
frequently. responding to requests for information, often interjecti ng appropriate 
and well-timed wisecracks into class discussions, and occasionally corning up to 
consult with me after class— always in Spanish. (R would also sometimes drop by 
after class, though he would -invariably address me in English. I should add that 
these Freshman-level classes are supposed to be taught only in Spanish and that 
these directives are faithfully followed, at least by the faculty.. Yet a certain 
percentage. Of students**uses mostly English when initiating requests for information 
fram the D>^ofessor as opposed to responding to the professor'^s request for an an- 
-swer. Though no research^has been' performed on whether the same percentage of 
English is used when addressing Anglos who teach these courses as when addressing 
Hjspani.c teachers--such research would be fruitless in any case since of the 
eleven faculty who are teaching those courses this year, only one is Anglp — 
anecdotal evi^dence'conf irms my suspicion that if the student who prefers or is 
conditioned to use English i'n all classroom settings perceives that the teacher 
has any working command of English and any willingness to receive that language,' 
such a student will use English, contrary to course goals.) 

L, then, became fixed in my mind as a Hispanophone loyalist perhaps eager 
to extend usage of Spanish to domains presently not favoring it according to 
El Paso's overall rule's of speaking (an impression confirmed by a composition of 
L's protesting what he correctly perceived to be the pro-English "tilt" of the 
highschool both he and R attended, which though long ago having abolished its 
"No Spanish" rule has nonetheless resisted suggestions that Spanish be given 
co-official status as a working language on campus). Bi-valent polarization 
of personality, however, is perhaps no'where better illustrated than in the case 

' u 
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of L, who, ^ideology and in-class or class-proxiiiiate language behavior notwith- 
standing, since the end of the course has consistf.ntly addressed me in English - 
wherever we meet. I should note that his English thouoh perfectly native Anglor 
phone in syntax and Vexicon is >ionetheless moderately typical of what has 'been 
termed "Chicano English" by Garland Bills (1977), Allan M-Jtcalf (1979), 'and 
others: 5n intonation pattern divergent from that of Anglo English dialects 
in that it represents a sort of compromise between Spanish syllable-timing and 
English stress-timing; a lower-than-Anglo-Engl tsh^ percentage of schwas in ur- 
^" * stressed syllables; a less-than-tomplete aspiration of voiceless stops in en-. . 
vironments other than post-sibilant, etc. 

L's personal rules of speaking which language to whom also differ markedly 
from R's. L for example will invariably choose Spanish as the language with • 
which to initiate verbal • interaction with alj_ persons...of Mexican ancestry on 
both sides of the border. " When asked whether he .would insist on continuing in 
Spanish even though his .interlocutor switched to. English or gave out cues (such 
as hesitancy, lack of cooperation, anger, etc.) of eagerness to do so, L indica- 
ted he would switch to. English though the other person would be lowered in, his 

estimation for ini*tiating or suggesting the switch. However, L's rules of 

" . ■■ ■■ . 

language choice agree with R's vis a vis An^lo interlocutors, as evidenced by 

L's refusal to speak any more Spanish with me regardless of setting; initially 

I had assumed that hi-s unwillingness to use Spanish with me stenmed from what 

■ «r 

0 

Simon R. Herman (1961). would refer to as the "predominance of the immediate 
situation," in this case the fact that UTBP is viewed as an English-language 
institution of higher learning, that our encounters took place on its campus, 
that I am a professor at the instjtution, and that these meetings, taking place 
"as they^did in crowded hallv;ays, were surrounded (so to speak) by per;;ons who 
might presumably view any Spanish-medium contact between Chicano and Anglo as 
contrary to community norms (I should add that at UTEP, Hispanics are still a 

ER?C , i 5 .. ' ■ 
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numerical minority, though at roughly 40 percent a substantial one; in the 
north-of-the-border metropolitan area itself, Hispanics constitute at least 
60 percent of the population). Nonetheless I. continued to use only English 
with me during subseq-uent visits to my office. When asked why he had used only 
Spanish with me in the classroom and near it, he replied "Because you speak it 
well." When I wanted to know why he no longer spoke Spanish to me (a question 
he was rekictani to answer) he responded "Because it's pot your language." When 
asked why certain students (including some in the section he attended) p'ive me 
English dup-.ng clasi., he theorized that "It'.s because. their Spanish isn't very 
good"--a supposition contrary to fact in many .instances . 

To conclude this portrait of L, I turn to language-usage patterns and 
attitudes in his home, where he, like R, is the older brother in a medium-sized 
family. Again, the biographical dat'^a of L's and R's parents offer many similari 
^ties•. L's father was born in El Paso and L's mother in Mexico, from which she 
emigrated as an adolescent. L's father is a Spanish-dominant bilingual; L's 
mother though able- and willjng to produce occasional English is almost as • 
kispanophone: in her bil ingual ity as R's mother, '^i .e. , she enjoys largely recep- 
tive skills in English. If these and other background factors are simileir,' 
though, language-behavior results (i.e., choices of language at home) are not. 
L's family (according to his self-report) is of the code-switqhing persuasion, 
a widespread solution to the ever-present bilingual community problem of 
language choice (i.e., of how to give as little offense as possible to sensi- 
tive persons on both sides of the "fence")-. L reports that he and his siblings 
code-switch"all ttie titne," using neither language as the base (obviously this 
self-evaluation may be flawed, but nonetheless contrasts interestingly with R's 
evaluations of same-generation home-languSge use). To be sure there are inter- 
generational and especially matrocentrjc differenc&s between the percentage of 
English involved in the switches, yet according to- L's anecdotes, even his 

ifi 
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. rriother wiil switch into her limited English both inside and outside the home-- 
somethingR's mother never does anywhere on any occasion when conversing with 

member* jf. her own family. In response to further inquiry, L crmnended that 

\ ■■■ ■ ... 

while he recognized the benefits of knowing English well, it was immaterial zo 

*' 

him whether any younger relatives of his^failed to acquire the language at any 
early age, "since they'll always pick it up later when they're forced to in 
school," just as he indicated after he had ceased to be my student that he 
could "care less" about expanding ©readjusting his Spanish lexicon and ortho- 
^raphy to conform to educated Mexican norms, "since I know more than. enough 
Spanish to get along here in El Paso and when I go across the river to Juarez." 

A clear pkture of the differences between R and L has now emerged. Both R 
and L are Span is.h language loyalists but in divergent ways— R is less tolerant 
of "bad Spanish" among Mexican-Americans but more tolerant of their using , 
English and personally more willing to use English with other co-ethnics, while 
L expects them to conf^jawi to his ideology vis a vis language selected (it should 
be Spanish) but is more tolerant than R of socially marked features or of 
features the product of English influence (which he, in turn, in his., own Spanish, 
selectiv.ely used in class ,to a far greater degree than did R). R di-s^vows code- 
switching (though will use it with fellow ethnics for. whom it is clearly the 
norm, albeit only inter- not intra-sentential 1^, according to his own heated 
assertion) while L employs it at home and with friends'(in c*Tear^contradiction ■ 
. of earlier pronouncements about speaking "only $panish" w.ith all other Mexican-. 

American.s). R, in short, conform'^more to both Anglo language-use expectations 
'■ and to exocentric (in this case. Mexican) attitudes regarding correctness in , 
Spanish. L on the other hand operates in disconformity to both Anglo and'Mexi- 
can standards; his attitudes and behavior patterns some would be quick. to say 
are "typically Chicano." 

What can account for these differences- in two persons from very; similar 



backgrounds who live in close geographic proximity? How, jn^short (following 
the lead of Derek Bickerton, 1971 and 1973) can individuals' linguistic per-' 
fornrance and attitudes vary frcm common denominators with the result that 
neighbors differ from neighbors? f - 

3 

♦ So far I have given out most of the cVues needed to solve this particular 
puzzle but have held back on a rather crucial one, and, unpardon^ly, have " . 
failed to give sufficient 6mphasis to clues that were mentioned almost in pass- 
ing. I did so in part so as once again to be able to make critical reference 
both to Ornstein 1978 and "to the sociol ingui stic testing instrument on which 
its findings were based. • 

For both L and R, a highly crucial element is.the-rale of the motlrer-. This 
is especially true in R's case. Not only did r's mother receive; all her^ formal 
edjuc&tion in Mexico, she also received a fairly .formal education in Kexi^— ^ 
partly into the preparatoria or, in U.S. terms.* roughly through the last year 
of hiqhschool. -Likewise she did not leave Mexico until her late 'twenties. 
Given tier educational background it is proper to assum_e (as is indeed the ca^4 
that she is of middle-class extraction, as are all the many relatives in-Chihua- _ 
hua with whom such close contact is maintained. L's mother on the other Kflnd 
though born andVaised in Mexico arrived in £1 Paso "during a'rfolescence (trough 
after the critical age of 13). Her formal education vyent through the eighth 

-grade only. She is of working-class extraction. As is the case with R's mother, 
frequent contacts are fliaintained with relatives, all of whom however liVe in 
El Paso. and all of whom are working-class SE^. , ^ 

Jhe point is that had R and t filled out the Broiks et al . sociol inguistic 
bac'<^round questionnaire (Brooks, Bonnie S. et al., 1972) which formed the basis 
for the conclusions presented in^ Ornstein 1978, just one of the 102 questions, 

, no. 40, .would have' provided "us'with anytjii'ng^xlose to an insight into what ap- " 
pears to be a main motivating factor in the important attitudinal and behavioral 
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differences between R and L. Question no. 40 asks: "How many years of school 
did your mother compl|J;e? (Circle One)" The gradations are: Year 1-6; year 
7-8; year 9— and then each subsequent numerical year through "year 19 '(Doctor- 
ate)." From these points on a scale, L would have circled "year 7-8" (point 2), 
R "year ,11" (point 5, or perhaps "year 12" = point 6^ though given the disparity 
between educational systems he could legitimately have selected eitheic). This 
three- or four-point difference alone would not have provided that momentous a 
clue; furthermore the point difference merely jmpl ies a search for what the rest 
of the questions on Brooks et al. do not make way for, namely, the class-background 
specfcifics and the closeness of ties with the interior of Mexico,. One mdr^-^bje^c- 
tion: only question no. 44 refers to visits to Mexico, but limits these to 
' Ciudad Juarez and nowhere makes allowance for tfie possibility (clearly conducive 
to creating attachments to Mexican presti'ge norms in.R's case) of visits to the 
interior of Mexico, and, more importantly, for what purpose (I posit that a , 
visit to relatives q/e friends will be of greater linguistic consequence tnan a , 
trip from town to tpwn, hotel to hotel , in the company of other .persons from 
El Paso--in fact R himseK vefers to his visits' to Chihuahua and the relatives 
as "language immersion sessions," with the language of course being Spanish). 

The strong influence of the mother and her kinship network and class back- 
ground, then, seems to-explain R's s«^Wultaneous allegiance to MexicaR and Anglo 
norms. (The connection between niaterpal influence a.nd allegiance to . Anglo 
norms--though the mother resolutely speaks no English— can nonetheless be ex- 
plained as a function of class and status and the mother's encouragement that 
her children "achieve" in a largely Anglo-dominated society.) Similarly, 
absence of these pressures would explain the absence'of such a twin allegiance 
in L. BiJt it does not offer much of a clue as to -the presence in L of other 
attitudes and behavior forms which R lacks.' 

The clue to L's divergencies lies nowhere in any of the 102 questions on 

. 19 : . ' 
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Brooks et al . 1972, and especially not in question no. 9 ("Name and locvntlon of 
last elementary school attended: Name/city/state/country") since as'I have indi- 
cated, L graduated from the same elementary school as did R, and only a year 
later. L, however, did not complete the greater part of his elementary schooling 
at- that particular*-, school , beca'tise his family resided in another neighborhood 
until L wa? about to enter the sixth grade; and this turns out to be the clue 
that explains so, much of L ' s Weltanschauung or attitudinal /behavioral complex, 
from birth through age elWen, L and family lived in south El Paso, also known- 
as the Segundo Barrio (purpoV'tedly a caique of the English 'second ward'), which 
ts the one neighborhood in El Paso and probab..ly the entird Southwest that is 
held to typify' the capital -letter Barrio Chicano. All the extensive 1 iterature 
on pachucos makes reference to it (see Teschner et al. ,1975, Bills et al .' 1977). 
At -present, while only about 10% of the city's Mexican-descent population lives 
in the 98-blo^cl<^area of the Segundo Barrio (whose geographical parameters/are, 
on the west, south, and^e'ast^ the Rio Grande--whose concrete channel marks off 
the international border between' the^two4i5lves of our twin cities--and, on tue 

' ■ • • • •' • ■ 

north, the rail road yards and El Paso's downtown area )r~tti€-Segundo is nonethe- 
less believed by Anglos and Hispanics alike to represent the "essence" of^frh=--^ — . 

: I If 

canismo, however defined or reacted" to (i.e., if one holds pro-Movement attitudes ? 
one relates positively ^to the Segundo and wha>t happens there). The 98-block 
n§ighborhood, physically and socioeconomically is a standard inner-city slum. 
Politically the Segundo has been -the scene since the mi(l-196C' s of frequent 
agitation, which continues today "-The area's ^trateqic location so proximate 
to freeways, ■arai] road 5, international bridges and tfie downtowns of both cities 
has made it a prime targ'Jt for land speculatprs and industrial re-devejopers,. 
so the current political issue is the preservation of the zone's residential 
character (or what is left of it). 

In any event, local Mexican-American folkwisdom asserts that it is'alwtiys 
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possible to pick out persons who live or have lived in the Segundo Barrio by 
their clothing, manners, attitudes, and speech, I find this entirely plausible;;' 
children are adept at learning their larger conimunities' ways of speaking and 
behaving and at using these as yardsticks. Children a.lso develop loyalties to 
class, religion, group, sociolect, geolect or neighborhood, all the nore so if 
the group or lect or residential area has special salience. ,Such, then, is 

I 

I 

what happened to L (in, fact when I told him what I had surmised he readily ad- 

\ . m ^ . * ♦ 

mitted It; earlier, through acquaintances, I had j?ieced together L'^s complete 
schooling and residenti-al historyy. He formed niarvy behavior, patterns and loyal - 
ties in the Segundo Barrio and largel^^etained them when iie. changed neighbor- 
hoods and schools at age eleven. His retention was aided by two additional f^c- 
tors:* (1) the influx intiD this particular new neighborhood Jby others from his - 
or other adja'cent zones where similar (though perhaps less, intense) attitudina.l 
configurations prevail; a;nd (2) the dichotomization and resultant rivalry between 
"old kids" atid "new kids" that this influx produced. 

- ■ 

•R then was clearly an "old kid" and L a "new kid" in that neighborhood at 
that poiht 1n history. Communal ity of neighborhood, paternal SES ranking, eth- 
nioity, generation, sex, rel igion,* pa'rental places of birth, scbQol, and gefieral 
vocational a-spiVations notwithstanding, R and L turned out differently, in part 
because of maternal- attitudes,, in- part because o,f early childhood experiences.* 

R and L's modest contributions to the sociojpgy of language can be said 
toNiave two implications. T-fie first is that the-Brooks et al. {]972) sociolinguis 
tic questionnaire' needs expansipn. But hov;-fa-r to expand it? We may echo this 
question by t^tin^ering with someone else's title and askJ How far should attempts 
at explaining the seciol inguistic variable go? If individual variation can be 
explained in terms of Sts or generation or gender and so on, the answer is: Not 
far at all. Howeve. if (as was the'-' case, here) it can not.my answer (and tine 
second implication) is: expand tlta . questioning , though not necessarily the. 



questionnaire, as far as is necessary to obtain the explanation that makes 
intuitive sense, to produce those inductive elements obtainable by i>ispection-- , 
or introspection?— rather than by quantification', Questionnaires such as * 
Bcoolif^et al . (1972) with slightly more than IQO questions (many conta-in.ing 

o ■ 

subdivisions) become unwieldy,- tire the respondent (to the point where through 
-negative feelings toward the test instrument, the responses themsel ves,m&y get 

* ■ ♦ 

falsified?), and produce, in any event, sgmething which Ornstein himself notes 
(1978:160) is an "extensive 'correlational matrix' " that is "mind boggling . . 
and not conducive to easy analysis." So the answer must sometimes be a trans- 
cendence of the instrument to the extent necessary to learn why neighbors differ. 
Ornstein notes (1978:160) that to 'discover and interpret -the implications of 
"the statistics and neat rows columns with their impressive apparatus f, tlhe 
addition of humanistic data and insights is also necessary . . . ." Quite so; 
it is sometimes even necessary to get to know one's respondents. 

For just, one example of how getting to knew one's respondents would have 
helped resolve an important unanswered 'question whose glo.ssing over constitutes 
an unfortunate moment in an otherwise impressivfe Tji^etime gf research, I neea 
only, turn to a recent (1977) piece by Wallace Lambert, "The Effects of Bili'ngua-1* 
ism on the Individual: * Cognitive and -Sociocul tural Consequences," i'n which are 
discussed, among other things, some findings from an earlier research project. " 

of his (Aellen and Lambert, 1969). ' \ ' 

• - ' \ • . 

Here Lambert reports on adjustments made by. the offspring bf mixed marriages 

in Montreal , and How the adolescents studied' identify ethnically. He and Aellen 

^ ■ .\ 

sought to learn whethei«-the demands made on such childrep, who are- "usually ex- 

pected to learn the distinctive social and behavioral characteristics of the - . 

' . • ■»• * 

two cultures represented in their families,", (1977:20) will' necessarily generate 

conflicts, or "whether the experience witn two cultures possibly ^broadens and 

J iberal izes, the child ..." (ibid.)" Such was undertaken by compering large 

numbers of male adolescent products of mixed hiarriages with control groups fwm 

' . 22 ' ' 



both English-only and French-onlv marriages. Aellen and. Lambert determined 
that "the [Profile of characteristics of. the boys with mixed ethnic parentage 

Js a healthy one^nn every respect and that "rathpr than developing a 

■ ■ ■ " ■ . . ♦ . • • . • . 

jlivided allegianqe or repressing one'or both aspec^ts of their -background . . 

, " ... <■ , 

they- apparently have developed a dual allegiance that permits them to identify 

with both, their parents" (1977:21 ) and by~extensipn with both ethnic groups. 

So far so gdod, but in a subsequent paragraph Lambert thf'ows his» own conclusions 

off balance by admitting that there were actually two general modes of adjustment- ' 

to a mixed ethnic background. / Only in one subgroup (iid the subjects "incorporate 

both ethnic streams of influence" which in any case *yte either modified by the 

parents before they are passed on 'to their children, or are tempered by the 

adolescents themselves, sd that they are/less extreme than those represented by 

either of the major' reference groups." (1977:21-22) ' In the- other subgroup,' 

subjects show themselves to-be the products' of the well -known "playgr'ound effect" 
'.. . ' ' .'^ ' ■ ' \ . ' '. 

(for just one* of many examples in' the literature see Carroll Barber 1973) in that 

"they tend to adapt their views to the predominant Wtures of ' the academ|c- '■ 

cuUural /environment in which they find thefiiselves. This form of adjtjstmdnt'is 

sugaested by the tenrff icy of the mixed ethnic groups to -I ine.4jp with the res- 

pective homogeneous groups with 'whom tliey attend highschoo.l, e.g., irt their^ choices 

* . ■ • ■ ' 

of- the values they .hope tp pass -on to their own children, the personality tra.it^ 
tiiey see as desirable, and' thetr judgments of the relative: attractiveness of 
EngHs-h-Canad-ian or French-Canadian girls." (Lambert 1977:22) 

'hovi the causes of'such-a division of the subjects into subgroups (those who 
go against or with the grain of the "playgrouna effect") are clearly of interest 
to the student of the sociol inguistics of bil ingual ism. Yet Lambert immediately 
beggars his own question .by stating: - "This il lustratio,! provides hope for bi- 
• cultural ity. in the sense that offspring of mixed-ethnic marriages a'ppear to pro- 

t 

fit from the dual cul tural 'infl uences found in 'thei,r families. Rather than 

90 
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cultural conflicts, we find well-adjusted young people with broad perspectives 
who are comfortable ... " (ibid.) etc., ptc. Quite apart -from umbrage to be 
takan at Lambert's cavalier dismissal, of one of his own research findings (in-^ 
tentionally overlooked, perhaps, so as to reach a conclusion consonant wittft 
liberal or, in the Canadian political context,, Liberal seatlment), as 
linguists who are inter.ested in motivjation and cause as well as result and 
applicability we can only regret that Lambert made no ^'atftempt to determine- 
what caused" one subgroup to turn out one way> the other another way. Lamber,t 
earlier |provides a possible clue in the form of a suggestion (following A.'I-. Gor- 
don, 1966, and J.F. Saucier,' 1965) that 

» 

. .• . the children of mixed ethnic rtiarriages may face other difficul- 
ties to the extent that their parents ... may have married outside 
their ethnic group because of personal instability- and immaturity : . . 
[and may have! relatively strong feelipgs of al.iena-tion, self-hatred, 
and wort-hlessness-, and are disorganized and denioralized ... On the 
other hand, people may intermaifry' .' . • . becaus-a they have developed 
essentially healthy attitudes and orientations which are nonetheless 
'inappropriate within their, own'ethnic group, making intermarriage with 
a sympathetic outsider p'articularly 'attractive. (1977:20) 

Lambert suggests (but does not follow Up on) the possibility that the 

children of tbe f iVst group "might well find it difJPieult to identify with their 

parents" and might thus be even more receptive than the average child to "play-* 

ground" influences, perhaps to the extent that they would over- identify with one"' 

ethnic group or the other; he al so^mention? the possibility, uninvestigated, that 

offspring of the. second group might be "particularly well traineS in to.lerance 

and openmindedness " (1977:20) A (iesired follow-up to the Ael 1 en/Lambert 

study would -want to base itself on some sort of narrowly-gauged personal .back - 

ground* questionnaire along with an attempt by the investigator to "get to know" 

the respondents. Among possible lines of investigation (both questionnaire- 

bound and interview-el icitable) : can preference for one parent over the other 

be tied in with allegiance to that parent's group of ethnic origin? Does 

ethnically-based rejection by one parc'nt's relatives guarantee that the, language 



Of the home will be thatkof the other parentis. ethnic' group or that the offspring* 
wifl show strong preference for the ethnic group of the' non-rejecting relatives? 
Are a certain number of frienoshipswith other pr/ducts of mixed marriages nfeces- 
sary to brine about Lambert's cherished du&l -a4TegiaHce .phenomenon or i^ it ^ 

'poSsible Vor mixed-marriage bffspri^g to develop dual-allegiance &ven wjiile 

* • ■ ' I ■ 

associating .primarily or solely with mono-ethnic 'children? Is dual-SilVegiance 



less the product of environment (whether familial or. neighborhood) than of 
personality type (granting that inevitably the relatfon&h+p-between "perspnal ity^'- 
and "envtronment" is a comj^lex one--perhaps the best way to test this liypothejsis 
"^^sVto 'determine whether' children of the same family or, better yet, tvOin children 
of^the same»seX can develop differing ethnol inguistic allegiance patterns)? 

These and similar, questions could have be^n as<<ed by Lambert.* These and. 
similar questioli^i^egjn'be asked by alT researchers seeh'ng to get to the root 
cau3€S of language- attitudes ^nd'linguage behavior. Human behavior ;s complex, 
bilingual human behavior inevitably more so. A full 'appreciation of such a com- 
plex phenomenon can only result from a serious attempt to Interest onesell in 
the psycho-history as well as the statistical data, of our subjects, even at • 

the "risk." of forsa.king what Robert St. Cla1r.(l980, in press) has termed "the 

* " ■ . 

posUivistic quest foi^ consistency," and for which he suggests the remedy of 

* * * * . • 

"symbolic Interactional ism [whichj allows diversity to thrive wit-hin a family ; 

resemblance -model, and assumes that people have different repertoires of cogni- 

\ . » 
tive strategies which they employ in defining the context of -a situation." 

. * ' By definition a questionnaire- is a finite measuring instrument; inevitably 

» then, for caiisalion.to be understood and complexity fuTly presentecl, the question 

naire must be transcended. Only thus can w6 have progress in relational bf- 
s lingual isii, or in any other sociol inguistic approach. Even the best socio- . 

linguistics offen suffers from the failing of so much social science: the dis- 

covery of striking facts whose significance is untlear precisely because the 

9c: 



underlying social phenomenon is more cpmplex than the experimenters' theories, 
admit. Or the phenomenon may be very. simply, yet-rcm'ain undiscover^cl merely^ 
because the" testing , instrument h^d no' slot for jt to fill. \ 
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JAs Ornstein mentions ^(1*978:1 60): " : . '..-our team / ident-?fied. 79 • 
variables . . . [but] all variables ^oul d not be j:ons.idered for this type of^ 
(Pearson product-movement correlation)* analysis ;because of the manner in which 
the coding a*nd card-punching was performed." V' ' ^ " ■: ' 

. ." . •■ • ^ . •■ ■ . . • 
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